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she herself was half Spanish. Duty, not concupiscence, she
modestly said3 led her to marry; but once her mind was made
up, desire for Philip rushed like a flood over her, and she be-
came as a headstrong, lovesick girl. Nothing - not her coun-
cillors' advice, not the frank words of Parliament, not the
growing murmurs of the people - could stop her. She preferred
death, she saids to any other husband. Her marriage was the
most personal act of the reign, and it was fatal. It struck harshly
upon insular prejudice and aroused the Englishry of everyone.
In the fear it bred of secular foreign dominance, it emphasized
all the more the alien character of papal supremacy; and two
oppositions - Politique and Protestant - were wedded. To be
mere English and to be Protestant began to seem one and the,
same thing.

What wonder if, when men turned from Mary in disappoint-
ment, their hopes rested on her sister! Elizabeth was Protestant
and in her Engiishry was no foreign strain. If Mary died child-
less she would be their ruler, and the more rash were tempted
to make such a future certain and speed its coming. It was
a position of infinite difficulty. Let Elizabeth's prudence be
divine, she could not keep her name from every hot-head's lips;
and sisterly affection could not live in such an atmosphere.

Affection was in fact ebbing away. Anxious as she was to
restore the old faith as rapidly as possible, Mary had re-
established Mass at Court, and councillors and courtiers had
quickly adapted themselves to the changed order. Elizabeth
held aloof, conspicuous, along with Anne of Cleves, by her
absence from every Catholic service. With London seething
over religion, it hardly needed the Imperial ambassador,
Renard, to point out the danger of her example. He was
alarmed at Mary's headstrong and precipitous ways, and in the
first months of the reign was gloomily expecting a successful
rising in favour of Elizabeth and Courtenay. Inevitably, his oft-
repeated fear communicated itself to Mary and helped to turn
her goodwill into suspicion and resentment,

By the first week in September the Queen was so cold and
the peril so clear that Elizabeth determined to give way. She